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DEMAND FOR MORAL INSTRUCTION.* 





BY MRS. H. S. ZOLLER. 





To become familiar with ourselves—to know our power and understand 
our relation to each other and to higher objects—to find out what a sim- 
ple and harmonious, and yet what a mysterious thing is our creation, is 
our work here below. 

Know thyself, was not idly—was not vainly written. The noblest 
mechanism of God—the “harp of a thousand strings,’ is the same 
wherever found; body, mind and soul, is man, is woman, is child. These 
united, was the Lord from Heaven. In these are all the elements of hu- 
manity, as exhibited in individuals or nations. Virtue and vice never 
lose their characteristics. Similar actions spring from corresponding im- 
pulses, and our various impulses are prompted by like passions or af- 
fections. Hence by close observation, we can easily determine the 
laws which govern the moral universe. 

That man is endowed with a moral nature, no one will question; the 
existence of such a nature is evidence of our obligation to regard it with 
care and study. We are characterized by no power that may remain un- 
developed—no faculty which may lie dormant, or be unprofitably em- 
ployed. The infinitude of God in all His attributes, renders His crea- 
tions perfect. Ile saw the end from the beginning, and adopted means 
for its accomplishment. That end is good, grand and glorious. Not 
more important to the achievement of God’s operations on earth is one 
set of man’s faculties than another. The body without intellect could 





* An Essay read before the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, at the Annual 
Meeting held in Milwaukee, Aug. 1, 1860. 
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have no self consciousness; without moral sensibility, man would be an 
unbalanced thing, unrelated to our Father, by those unmistakable ties 
with which he is now bound to Him. 

No doubt then exists, of the necessity of Moral Instruction. The 
question is not so much, shall we bestow moral culture, as, to what ex- 
tent may we draw out and improve the moral powers? Occasionally, 
even now, in some yet benighted corner of the country, we are told, 
‘‘Teach my child what you can of books, I will attend to his manners 
and morals.’ Most people however have an awakening consciousness of 
what constitutes a truly civilizing and refining process in education; they 
know there is an element in educational discipline, which was once not 
so prominent; and yet they heed it little; they have no time to examine 
it; they understand that education as a system is progressing, but how 
or why they do not know. ‘The secret springs of action to them are ob- 
scure; they often question the utility of the very means best adapted to 
the end. 

In the training of youth, a very great difficulty arises from want of a 
system of moral instruction. If mind and body require systematic dis- 
cipline, why not the soul? Now, each teacher exercises his own judg- 
ment in regard to the degree of moral attainment to which his school 
shall aspire. Tis mark will be too high for some, too low for others. 
It would seem however that too much excellence in human character were 
an impossibility, and that no one would regard as wasted, time devoted 
to subduing ill temper, or eradicating any moral evil; but public senti- 
ment is too conservative here, fearing that morality may trespass upon 
religion. It supposes religion to be peculiar to the sanctuary and the 
sabbath, and a real earnestness of endeavor to exclude selfishness and its 
accompanying train of evils, frequently subjects the teacher to painful and 
unmerited censure. It would seem that the fundamental principles of 
morality were so clearly defined, and so universally acceded to by the in- 
telligent and cultivated portion of community, that such a difficulty need 
not arise; and yet, when we remember that teachers themselves have 
not been under any uniform system of moral development, we see how 
this confusion is a natural consequence. 

The world is jealous of nothing, so much as its opinions. The greater 
its error, tke more it dislikes any indication of opposition; and though 
a teacher were to exemplify the only perfect model for imitation, by hold- 
ing before his class daily the life and character of Jesus, many doubts 
would arise as to the expediency of such a course. 

I hope the day is not remote when with the countless means devised by 
man, for the perfection of mental and physical development, something 
more direct and positive will be presented to advance the moral world. 
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Certainly, it is plain that man’s education is not balanced. Where can 
be found a man or woman, who presents due proportions of moral, men- 
tal and physical vigor? It is doubtful if such an one exists—and yet 
the work of making such men and women has been commenced. It will 
goon. This age is extolled for its inventions and discoveries—and gen- 
erous intelligence roams about, seeking entrance in every habitation, 
however obscure. Nothing is wanting around us, but the influence of 
the law of love. With this, earth would soon become a paradise, and we 
be fitted to dwell with angels. 

Man must cease to do evil, and learn to do well; he must recognize a 
“higher law;” he must be more conversant with God; understand more 
clearly his higher relations, and be less concerned about gross and grovel- 
ing matters. But this change can be effected, only through children; by 
the commingling of teachers, and parents, and friends of education, and 
by a free interchange of thought, feeling and experience; the world out- 
side, who are wholly indifferent to this enterprise must be aroused, and 
the fact shown, that worldly prosperity is founded upon conformity to the 
principles of right. Why this turning away of business men from the 
cause of education—the strongest power that exists to bring them suc- 
cess, wealth and honor? Did they suspect the consequences of such in- 
difference, how soon would their hearts be warmed and their minds inter- 
ested in this direction. 

Parents do not realize the system of iniquity that prevails in schools. 
They send their children there many times, to get rid of them. They 
dream not that they have permitted them to go among the very emissa- 
ries of Satan, who disguised, find access into all circles of human society. 
Oh, the greatness of the sins of children is past describing. How could 
it be otherwise? Are they not directed from home, with a “stay as long 
as you can;”’ if not heard, felt? Is there any concern about their re- 
ceiving moral instruction? Is not this, even below secondary consider- 
ation? It seems so tome. Oh, how frequently is honor sacrificed by 
the boy or girl at school, in the telling of a lie, or the using of unfair 
means to obtain an end. I have seen them in their sports, in their ram- 
bles and in their social chats, and I am persuaded that great numbers of 
them will grow up to help form a dishonest world, if something is not 
done for them. Perhaps there never was a time when this demand was 
so great as now. Nothing but assiduous watchfulness on the part of 
parents and teachers can detect the snares which almost every where 
beset children. Deceit, the insiduous foe of man, lurks where we least 
expect it. Children go out from the parental presence too little prepar- 
ed for its results. Fathers and mothers do not anticipate its encroach- 
ments; they neglect to warn them of their danger, and to depic; 
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to them the hideousness of this monster, and the consequences are recited 
in our courts of justice, our prisons, and even at our hearth stones. 

It is clear that the spirit of manhood, is the same which was cherish- 
ed in boyhood days. We may grow old, the color fade from our cheeks, 
and our brows become heavy with care; yet traces of resemblance to 
early years may be found; so it is with moral character. The principles 
of our young hearts will not forsake us when we grow old; our predomi- 
nating characteristics will cling to us; they who were frank and truthful 
in youth, marked by conscientiousness and laudable ambition, will be 
recognized as the same when riper years overtake them. 

The goal of human desire is happiness. The restless soul is ever go- 
ing out in search of something with which it hopes to be satisfied, and it 
need not go in vain. The result of all failures is from a misapprehension 
of the best methods of action. The goodness and wisdom of the Crea- 
tor are displayed everywhere in His bounteousness and in the adaptation 
of all circumstances to the things which they surround. We are expos- 
ed to dangers, in the material world; the tempests of life are solemn re- 
alities; but in Divine economy, they seldom occur. There are precipices 
over which we may tumble; earthquakes in which we may be swallow- 
ed; volcanic eruptions under which we may be buried; but we receive 
more of the genial smiles of Providence than of His frowns. The warm 
rays of the sun fall on us without scorching, while in the concentration 
of those rays the world might be consumed. The gentle showers, and 
the pouring rain refresh the air without overwhelmning us in floods. In 
short, care and protection to every thing with life, are manifest all along 
our way. While God has placed here the evil and the good, He has es- 
tablished means of protection in the vicinity of every source of danger. 
The lower orders of creation, governed by instinct, flee when dangers ap- 
proach, or find an antidote for the harm, when visited upon them. The 
intruding serpent finds death, where the harmless bird has life and joy, 
and rational creatures are not less regarded. 

To overcome evil—to subdue sin, and establish righteous laws on the 
earth, is man’s chief work. A real and earnest appeal is made to every 
reflecting mind, for zealous effort in the promotion of good. This call is 
not a mere complimentary invitation for us to heed or neglect. It comes 
from God himself, and our acceptance or refusal will determine progress 
and speed upward and onward, or retrogression and decline into the 
depths of degradation and woe. 

In this beautiful world, furnished with all the riches of luxuries which 
man in his varied tastes and various capacities may enjoy, no field of em- 
ployment is so vast, none so remunerative, as that of education: but upon 
no class of laborers devolves so mighty an obligation as upon teachers. 
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The training of an immortal soul! Awful thought! Who is qualified 
for so elevated a position? Alas! who is qualified? For one, while I 
love the gatherings of children, and am no where so happy as in the 
school room; and while I delight to watch the unfclding of their minds, 
I have never entirely lost that sense of guilt which I felt when I first en- 
tered the school-room as a teacher. What a high and holy life should 
that be, which presumes to walk before the tender, trusting soul of a 
pupil! How free from selfishness! How patient and forgiving! How 
capable of discerning the springs of thought and action! How thor- 
oughly acquainted with human nature in all its phases. How quick to 
understand, how ready to anticipate the wants of our little friends, and 
and to exercise charity toward them. Oh, there are a thousand qualifi- 
cations which we, as teachers, should seck to attain. 

The demand for able teachers is strong; the call is loud; and the 
honor and prosperity of Wisconsin depend upon her fidelity to the cause 
of education. Throughout her length and breadth, should be seen and 
felt the influence of her provisions for the efficient training of her in- 
structors. Teachers who find themselves in the field, inadequate to their 
task, but who have a heart and purpose for their chusen vocation, should 
not be allowed to desert it. They should be attracted to some point where 
they can go over the ground that will the better fit them for their work.— 
The State should provide for the education of her teachers. Had we a 
uniform and efficient system of discipline for the educator, and then a 
uniform and efficient system of instruction for the educated, how rapidly 
would knowledge and virtue advance. 

Much toil and unwearied watching will be required to secure a proper 
standard. It will not do to perfect the schools in a few of our strong- 
holds, and neglect the rest. A thought must be cherished for the by- 
places; where the whistle of the engine has not been heard, where but a 
few months in the year the school-door is open, and where upon the broad 
unbroken prairies, or in the unbounded openings, far the largest portion 
of the year is employed in splitting rails to mark the lines of fence, or in 
bestowing the other neceessary labor of pioneers. These days will in 
time be over; fences and roads and fields will be in order; neat cottages 
and barns, and sheds will adorn the farms; fine horses and carriages will 
supersede the slow ox-cart; and the old log school-houses will be ex- 
changed for commodious edifices, known by the more pleasing name of 
seminary, with the best of teachers to manage them. 

But all this can be accomplished only by the rule of the broadest phi- 
lanthropy. The masters of art, the workers in the mines of knowledge 
and experience, and the lovers of moral and intellectual progress have 
not been idle. The cheering presence, though but for a short time, of 
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our State Superintendent, in his round of duty, has given a new impetus 
to the cause which he represents; and who can estimate the benefit al- 
ready derived, from the Teachers’ Institutes which have been held at 
various points? And yet, in many portions of our State, an enlarged 
idea of education is scarcely conceived—the spirit of improvement 
scarcely known. Even where the work has been commenced, how little 
zeal is felt—how little is understood the fundamental design of the insti- 
tutions of learning. The farmer plods on thoughtless of the character 
of that soil from which he brings his bread; he dreams not of its power, 
Agriculture to him is no science, merely an accident which happens to 
to be his vocation. He has no aspirations which lead him to toil for the 
evolving of any truth; he aims to produce that only which will yield him 
the greatest amount of money; and thus it too often is with educators. 
The intrinsic worth of the soul is seldom considered. The idea of de- 
veloping it because it is an emanation from God, never occurs. Man is 
not viewed in the light of what he really is. 

Did we remember, fellow teachers, when at our task, that the children 
entrusted to our care are the offspring of our Ifeavenly Father; that it is 
by Ilim we are employed and that to Him we are accountable, should we 
neglect so much their highest interests? Even did we remember that 
they are soon to join the citizenship of our Republic; to be our magis- 
trates and legislators; our sovereigns; soon to constitute the power 
which by its might, shall sustain freedom, or by its weakness shall per- 
mit it to fall, how much more faithful should we be. And in view of 
their higher destiny and relations, how porfound should be our zeal and 
fidelity. Think of a little child, deriving through us sustenance for man- 
hood and womanhood, for time and eternity. On us rests the responsi- 
bility of guiding its impulses and fixing its principles. Oh, fearful is 
the position in which we stand; and sublime and glorious, or ridiculous 
and disgraceful, the future consequences. Shall the pupils of our charge 
go forth into the world reflections of a perfect morality, or shall they be 
the dishonored victims of treachery and baseness? Shall they look back 
upon us when they are out on the voyage of life, with thankful hearts, 
or with bitterness shall they cry out against us? We have but to visit 
our prisons to learn from the lips of their inmates that had God and his 
laws been revealed to them during the plastic state of their minds, they 
would not be there. Said a victim in his cell, on receiving Sabbath in- 
struction, “ Had I heard when a boy, ‘ Thou, God seest me,’ my life and 
my energies had not been wasted here.’”’” What then shall be done to 
place in every school a moral power that will tell for individuals, commu- 
nities, nations and the world? For life here, and that which is to come ? 
The reward of the faithful teacher in presenting the principles of 
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morality in an attractive manner, will be the joy of knowing that 
he is working for God; the certainty that the world will be blessed 
by their endeavors. Moral instruction has a deeper and wider signifi- 
cance than we are wont to apply to it. To tell a child that it is wicked 
to utter falsehoods and to swear, and therefore forbid such acts, is not 
enough. To punish for wrongs is not enough. Alas! that we under- 
stand so faintly the true science of moral discipline. Children do not 
comprehend the meaning of the term wicked, it is by a slow and cautious 
process that the faithful, intelligent parent or teacher can explain it. 

We often find a seemingly perefect obedience at home, and at school, 
but too often discover that it is nothing more than submission to tyran- 
nical restraint. It is impossible to secure correct conduct from children 
at any age, or in any place, unless they act with reference to their rela- 
tion to God, and are governed by the desire first, to obey Him. 

It seems to me that an abridgement of Moral Science, adapted to our 
primary schools would aid in this work, and that some system in this de- 
partment should immediately be adopted. A single teacher’s voluntary 
efforts in this direction are not only thankless, but unacceptable. The 
people want to know that a branch of education is recommended from 
head quarters, and that it is there deemed not only laudable but neces- 
sary. 

He who enters into his business with all his heart need not expect the 
sympathy of every one. He sees beauties and hears calls, which the prac- 
tical student alone can see and hear. His communings are higher and 
deeper and broader than the world knows of, and though he may be call- 
ed “ peculiar,”’ true confidence in the final triumph of truth and justice 
will sustain him. He will have the confidence of the good here, anda 
j2yous welcome will await him, in the world to come. 





Rexicious PrincirLe.—Nothing does, nothing can, nothing ever will 
restrain any mortal from any indulgence, pursuit, gain, or abomination 
which he covets, and to which no disgrace is attached, excepi the fear of 
God—or what is the same thing, Rexicious Principte.—Pres. Lindsley. 





A Goop Tnovcnt.—Jeremy Taylor says: “‘ Habits are the daughters 
of action. These daugiters in turn nourish their mothers, and in time 
give birth to daughters of their own, still more beautiful and profitable 
to men.” 
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CO-EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 





EXTRACT FROM A DEBATE IN THE PENN. STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. 





REMARKS BY MR. MC’AFEE. 





Is it proposed that the education of gentlemen and ladies go hand in 
hand in all respects; or that the education proper to a lady be given to 
her in company with the other sex; or is the speaker allowed to take any 
view he chooses? He had a very distinct opinion of his own on the sub- 
ject. The education of a lady should differ from that of a gentleman, 
simply because her position was different in society. The custom of so- 
ciety and of the civilized world, which precludes ladies from taking part 
in delib-rative bodies, so far from being tyranny, was an act of the great- 
est kindness. There is a difference between a man and awoman; a man 
may belong to the public—may be everybody’s body—consulted by every- 
body, met by everybody. A lady is a human being belonging to one in. 
dividual and no more; whenever set up to make a show of to the multi- 
tude, she ceases to be a lady. Few young men desire to see their sweet- 
hearts (that’s the old word) take their places upon the rostrum or the 
stage. Many good women, it is true, do so, but the practice is not gen- 
erally approved. If this was the true principle, he thought that the dis- 
tinction incapacitated women from taking public part in the actions of 
men. When that distinction is removed, her charms are gone—the golden 
bowl is broken. She is no longer the same object of admiration to her 
husband, or lover, that she was before. If this be true, the education of 
a woman should be different from that of man, confining her to domestic 
duties—the duties of sister, daughter, wife and mother. 

If the question is, not that she shall be taught the same things that 
we teach men, but that she shall acquire those proper to her situation in 
life along with the male sex, he was inclined to think the position correct. 
Man is gregarious—there is no nation that separates children. <A strong 
argument against this is supposed to be taken from the barbarism of the 
ancient nations;—not generally understood; there the principles were 
carried out to the utmost. One instance is that of caste among the Hin- 
doos; and yet we find the same principle in our own society, only not 
fully developed, as in the case of other customs. The Chinese eating 
rice with chop sticks are regarded as very absurd; yet in our own coun- 
try eating has become twice as difficult as when he set out. At our ho” 
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tels we cannot drink coffee without scalding ourselves; whilst eating with 
forks instead of spoons has to some extent the preference. In Japan, 
perhaps the highest civilized portion of the earth, the intercourse we are 
told is free, while in Mohammedan countries amongst the Mongolian races 
the intercourse is restrained. Whether it would be proper further to re- 
strain it, or to allow this intercourse to be freer, he thought a question 
worthy the consideration of those who meet together for the purpose of 
helping this world on in its way to improvement. 





THE TEACHER’S POSITION. 





BY GEORGE D. HUNT. 





Tue Teacher by virtue of his office stands in loco parentis, and he 
must therefore be invested with such power and authority as his station 
requires. In the discharge of his duties, he must be sustained in the 
same munner as any other lawfully constituted functionary. His power 
and authority must embrace all that pertains directly and indirectly to 
the general welfare of his school, and the moral improvement of his 
pupils. Like a government officer, he must be amenable to the power 
by which his appointment is made, rather than to individuals for whom 
he may practice his duties. He should be an absolute monarch of the 
school. A person who will not use such authority as this in accordance 
with principles of justice, and make it wholly subservient to the advance- 
ment of his pupils, is not fit for the office of Teacher. If parents and 
guardians have not implicit confidence in the honesty and integrity of the 
person who offers to be an instructor of youth, and if they are not wel 
satisfied with his qualifications, they do wrong in trusting their children 
tohim. These things should be ascertained before he is engaged. It is 


| an act of gross hypocrisy to send children to school, and at the same time 


to prate about imperfections in the school and lack of qualifications in 
the Teacher. This will only aggravate the evil if it exist. 

Children are generally thoughtless, wayward and prankish, especially 
when congregated in a school. Such being their general character, an 
important qualification of the teacher will be the ability to govern and 
exert a moral influence. This is quite as important as the ability to im. 
part instruction in scientific studies, and to arouse in the pupil an ambi- 
tion to learn and to become respectable in the world. Schools are com- 
posed of a heterogenous variety of characters. There will be children 
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from different families, in which there are all kinds of home discipline, 
and some from families in which there is no home discipline at all. This 
heterogenous assemblage the Teacher must reduce to systematic obedi- 
ence, to reasonable aud necessary regulations. ‘There he must be their 
friend as well as “master.” This is the most difficult part of his work, 
but it is the most glorious. 

The disposition of parents is as various as that of children. Some will | 
be much interested in the welfare of schools; others wil! be quite indiffer- 
ent; and some will be jealous of tyranny in the teacher. There will be 
those, too, who have but vague ideas of education and school policy, and 
they will be so self-confident of right as to condemn everything that is 
not in accordance with their preconceived notions. Teachers must have 
tact to conciliate these. And their patience and forbearance will often 











be tried by those whose family affections are strong and their judgment 
weak. Love for their children renders them blind to their faults, and | 
they do not allow them to be corrected. Parental love rightly exercised | 
will demand the correction of a child’s misdemeanors and the restraint of 
his evil proclivities; improperly used, it will be incredulous to his guilt, 
and jealous of tyranny in his discipline; and thus it will give hima 
start in a career of crime. 

That Teachers are sometimes unwise and unreasonable need not be de- 
nied. That parents are often more so must also be admitted. Parents 
should be cautious how they criticize the character and proceedings of a 
Teacher, for it can seldom be done, without impairing his authority and | 
influence. Any disrespect to a teacher, heard or even suspected by his | 
pupils, will be repeated from one to another. Neutrality in regard to | 
their complaints and cunning peccadilloes will be construed into encour- 
agement Promptness in performing his duty, especially enforcing disci- 
pline and correcting misdemeanors, is often misrepresented and construed 
into an unlawful usurpation. Wayward and freakish youth, knowing | 
that their parents are displeased with their teacher, or even suspicious of 
it, are thereby made worse. They are made worse too by any thing that 
raises their expectation of redress. Pupils will cease to respeect 





Teacher when they know that complaints against him are being harbored. 
A complaint, or a criticism, however small, if made in the presence of a 
pupil, or before the school, will incite rebellion, and lower the dignity of | 
the school. 

A Teacher ought to command respect as well as obedience from his 
pupils, and he must be an example to them worthy of imitation. He 
should therefore, be treated respectfully by all who wish to sustain him 
in his office. His reputation should be kept pure and unsullied; but this 
will depend mainly on himself. If he have foibles and frailties, they 
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should be treated with leniency; and it should be remembered that his 
failings and indiscretions may be exposed and made the subject of talk in 
a manner that will render the evil worse, and raise prejudice against 
schools and the cause of education. His standing and success will be 
much modified by circumstances over which he may, or may not have 
control. If he be honest, he will depend on true merit rather than upon 
craftily conciliating his patrons. How well soever he may be qualified 
for, and adapted to his business, he needs co-operation from his patrons, 
and defense by the school officers. Without this, failure may be ex- 
pected. 

It is a great misfortune that there is so much indifference among the 
public in regard to school matters. It is also a misfortune that teachers 
are often estimated by their property and family connection, rather than, 
their scientific attainments and knowledge of educational policy. The 
former often back them in public confidence, when they are lacking in the 
latter. This is wrong and a remedy is needed. The public plead the 
excuse that they estimate their servants by those qualities which they 
best understand. And while they arrogate the privilege of watching and 
criticizing all the operations of those who presume to be instructors, it is 
necessary that all who enter this worthy profession sustain characters 
that will bear investigation. For it is one in which the real disposition 
will always show conspicuously. 





No species of mental cultivation can ever be truly beneficial, where 
the pupils do not, at the same time, acquire moral and religious habits. 
Every teacher in every school, from the infant nursery up to the univer- 
sity, ought to be deeply imbued with the purest spirit of Christian mo- 
rality and to labor assiduously in moulding the hearts and lives of his 
youthful charge agreeably to the only standard of virtue and integrity 
which which is recognized among Christian men. To educate Christian 
youth as heathens or atheists, is at once absurd and monstrous. To ex- 
pect such youth to become good, moral, peaceful, orderly, religious men, 
is to expect a mirac!e.—Pres. Lindsley. 





Kinp words are the leading strings to good actions; they open a free 
passage to the overcharged heart; they convey heavenly energy to the 
drooping spirit, and whisper love where hatred else would be. 
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PRA 
DAILY PREPARATION FOR TEACHERS. 
Tz will be obvious that a cert.in amount of intellectual culture is pre- 
supposed, an unblemished reputation, good health, cheerful temper, and 
a hearty good will to work unselfishly for the welfare of those entrusted “_ 





to our care; since, without these pre-requisites, it would not only be | - 

arde 
weak but wicked to enter upon a work so essentially taking hold upon the | ¢ ey 
highest interests of humanity. And no considerations of self-interest signed 


should prevail on any person to take upon himself this vocation, and the , = 
first suggestion to be made to such should be, to pray devoutly fora pois 


congr 


cleansing of heart, and an implantation of a higher aim, or an opening to | the ar 
some profession that would not so certainly and manifestly imperil the der “ 


happiness of all concerned. — 
We shall have need every day of great energy of character, sustained — x... 
by a calm self-possession, and a patience and charity not easily disturb- | tose s 
ed, an orderly arrangement, a directness of purpose, and definiteness and The 
brevity in our communication. } ne 
Doubtless the proper and special work of the school room is intellec- | ,,;.1 


tual culture. We are therefore expected to prepare ourselves to secure |{ first p 
the greatest reasonable amount of mental activity. To this end we But 


should carefully examine each lesson assigned, not only to fix in our ni : 

A a “ . ‘ indica 
own mind all the minutize of the text, but with a view to adapt our illus- |.) 4, 
trations in the shortest time and clearest manner to the individual needs In 





and capacities of the class. This preparation is as indispensable to the | decide 

teacher of even the primer class, as to one who is teaching the higher  “* 

mathematics or the more intricate mysteries of metaphysical science. nei 
But we shall find need daily to temper our zeal for the promotion of our Loud 


hess 0 


of our single aim by other important considerations. We must keep = ‘th 


alive and glowing a genial sympathy, that works its silent mission on the a 
character of a'l within its circle. If by any disregard of those finer re- | 1, 


lations, or by any false stimulants we pervert the moral sense, we have may t 
trampled on the jewels in the cr-wn. Or, if regardless of the laws of = **% 
life, we have urged our pupils to a physical exhaustion, we have bs 
consumed the wood upon the altar and quenched the fires, that with | o¢ for 


less excitement we might have kept burning with a steadier and less | all th 





consuming flame,—Mrs. Walker, in the Ed. Column of the Racine Adv. | - 
| these 

if vie 

ba to thi 

“ T 


VauveE the friendship of him who stands by youin the storm; swarms then 
of insects will surround you in the sunshine, 
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PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE HORTICULTURAL EMBELLISHMENT 
OF SCHOOL-HOUSE GROUNDS. 


CONTRIBUTED BY MRS. HOYT. 


‘« Landscape-Gardening,’’ says Loudon, “ or the art of creating beautiful scenery out of 
plain, unornamented ground, is generally considered the highest branch of the art of 
gardening.’”? The principles of landscape-gardening,” observes Lord Kaimes, “like those 
of every other art, are founded on the endin view. Gardens and buildings may be de- 
signed solely for use, or solely for beauty, or for both. Hence the difficulty of forming 
an accurate taste in gardening and architecture is greater than in any art that has but a 
single destination.’”? Repton, in his Observations on Landscape Gardening, enumerates 
congruity, utility, order, symmetry, scale, proportion, and appropriation as principles of 
the art. Girardin includes every beauty under “truth and nature,’ and every rule un- 
der “the unity of the whole, and the connection of the parts.’? Mason declares the secret 
of success in this art to lie in the nice distinction between contrast and incongruity ; 
while Pope lays down the three following principles, plain and practical as could be de- 
sired: Ast, To study and display natural beauties ; 2d, To conceal defects ; 8d, Never to 
lose sight of common sense. 

These suggestions, it will be observed, have reference to landscape-gardening as an im- 
itative, rather than inventive art. To reproduce nature, and so combine the varied 
charms of separate landscapes that the result, in a given case, may surpass those from 
which it was made up, has been the aim of the modern, as opposed to the ancient art, the 
first principle of which was to create something unlike as possible to nature. 

But this subject, which has exhausted the time and genius of many an enthusiast, can- 
not, even in outline, be sketched in the pages reserved for practical hints. The merest 
indications of principles, with brief extracts from works of established authority, will be 
all that is possible. 

In laying out and ornamenting grounds of any considerable extent, the first thing is to 
decide upon a plan. Indeed this is important, however small the plat upon which to oper- 
ate. To set out trees, shrubs and vines without regard to general effect, and complete- 
ness of design, would be unwise as to build a parlor here, a kitchen there, and bed-room 
one side, all separate, because each of these must be had. ‘The merit of design,” says 
Loudon, * consists in combining forms and objects so as to make their effect more beauti- 
ful than if left in their original position. To do this, it is necessary that the objects com- 
bined should form a whole ; that is, they should produce a single sensation on the mind, 
and not a succession of sensations ; and this involves two principles, viz, the unity of the 
whole, and the relation of all the parts. Objects not particulary beautiful in themselves, 
may become so when combined, from the mere circumstance of their combination forming 
awhole, and thus producing an effect thatis satisfactory to the mind. On looking at any 
pleasing object, whether in nature or art, it will always be found on analysing it, that 


| whether it be merely agreeable, or supremely beautiful, it yet forms a whole; this quality 


of forming a whole being independent of every other kind of beauty, and yet common to 
all the different kinds of it. Onthe other hand, no composition whatever, though its 
parts, when taken separately, may each be of the greatest beauty, will please when 
these parts are put together, unless in that state they form a whole. Parts, also, which, 
if viewed separately, have little or no beauty, may, when combined in due subordination 
to this principle of unity, ‘form a beautiful whole.” 

“This design,” continues our author, “is quite as essential to landscape-gardening in 
the natural or modern style, as in the ancient ; for though largely an imitative art it does 
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not aim at producing fac similes of natural scenery, but scenery composed of natural ob- 
jects combined according to the rules of art. To apply these principles to the formation 
of pleasure-ground scenery, nature, in any given locality, makes use of a certain number 
of trees and plauts found indigenous there ; but the garden imitation of natural woods, 
introduces other kinds, not indigenous, and arranges them so as to form picturesque 
groups, and to hide deformities in the landascape.”’ 

Next to this wnity of design which it is of first importance, fitness, or the adaptation of 
means to an end is given as the second source of the relative beauty of forms. It is par- 
ticularly enjoined, in all works upon landscape-gardening, that “the doctrine of fitness 
should never be forgotten in laying out grounds, as it is of the utmost importance to 
adapt the style employed to the situation, as what would look admirably well in one situ- 
ation would be ridiculously incongruous in another.” 

‘There seem in nature,” says Whately, ‘to be four different dispositions of grounds 
distinct and separate from each other, both in the sentiments they awaken and the style 
of improvement of which they admit. The first is that of a high-land country, with 
mountains, rocks, lakes and impetuous rivers. The next is what one may call a romantic 
disposition of grounds, consisting of valleys, overhanging woods and smooth rivers. A 
third is that of groundsrunning by gentle falls and risings, easily into each other. The 
last is that of a dead flat.”’ 

A moment’s reflection will show any one, who is considering this subject with referenca 
to practical results, that a qnite different style of ornament would be required in those 
various situations. School-houses are not often placed upon grounds so distinetive, per- 
haps, as to come, absolutely, under cither of these divisions; yet, in the general charac- 
teristics of each locality will be found somethings suggestive of special adaptations and 
needs. 

Next to fitness, utility may be depenled upon as a source of the relative beauty of 
forms. All writers upon this subject tell us, and all observation confirms it, that none of 
the other kinds of beauty can compensate or the want of utility. ‘“ Objects at first 
thought beautiful,’,”? observes Alison, ‘soon lose this expression, when they are found 
to be of no use; while others become more beautiful in proportion as they are found to 
be useful.’’ To unite the different kinds of beauty, to dignify ornamental forms by use, 
and to raise merely useful forms into beauty, are the great objects of ambition among 
every class of artists. Whenever both these objects can be attained, the greatest possi- 
ble beauty that form can receive will be produced. To secure this, certain principles are 
laid down by those who have done much towards giving to landscape-gardening the dig- 
nity of anart, Of these, the following rules will be found to embody much that is sug- 
gestive to the reflecting mind: Ist. That when the utility of forms is equal, that will be 
the most beautiful to which the most pleasing kind of expression is given. 2d, That 
when these expressions are at variance—when the beauty of the form cannot be produced 
without sacrificing its utility--that form will be most universally and most permanently 
beautiful, in which the expression of utility is most fully preserved. These three prin. 
ciples--unity, fitness and utility, are those that form the basis of all successful landscape- 
gardening. Many others, and those that can only be learned by a careful study of the 
best authors, and a constant observation of practical results, enter into the detail of this 
subject. Butif the principles here hinted at are carefully studied, and such observa- 
tions made as come within the reach of all, these, of themselves will prove guides safe to 
follow. 


The advantage that may be taken of particular circumstancesin locality and adjacent 
grounds will always contribute to the general result both of beauty and appropriation. 
These last words come in as suggestive of what must occur to any one in the actual work 
of laying out and ornamenting grounds. To so arrange the embellishments of any 
yard, or plat of ground, as to make it appear a part of the “beautiful beyond,’ not 
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only gratifies the mind through the sense of an actuai possession, but helps to complete 
the source of happiness in the beholder, by the fuller expression of harmony without. 

Downing, in his ‘‘ Landscape-Gardening,”’ says, “A tree, undoubtedly, is ene of the 
nost beautiful objects in nature; and wood, in its many shapes, one of the greatest 
sources of interest and character in landscapes. By the judicious employment of trees, 
we may effect almost any amount of alteration and improvement within the scope of 
landseape-gardening. Buildings which are tame, or quite meanin appearance, may be 
made interesting and even picturesque by a proper disposition of trees. Edifices, or parts 
of them, that are unsightly, or which it is desirable partly or wholly to conceal, can 
readily be hidden or improved by wood; while walks and roads that would otherwise be 
but ways of approach from one point to another, are, by an elegant arrangement of trees 
on their margin, or adjacent to them, made the most interesting and pleasing portions of 
the residence. There is an opportunity for the exercise of a great diversity of tastes, 
both in selecting and arranging trees for school-house grounds. In selecting, the follow- 
ing principles should be taken as guides ; First, such trees should be chosen as will har- 
monize with the general features of the landscape. For example; in a hilly or broken 
region, the tall spiry-topped trees, like the pine, fur, spruce, and hemlock, would be in 
keeping with the natural scenery, but upon a@ wide, extended plain, they would appear 
comparatively mean and incongruous, The round-topped and symmetrical trees, like the 
oak, maple and beach, are much better adapted to the quict scenery of a level region, 
than to the irregular outlines of a rough, mountainous surface. Second, different vari- 
eties of trees should harmonize with each other. Although a variety is always desirable, 
yet the different kinds chosen for any given spot should be somewhat similar in shape, so 
asnot to present too great a contrast. For example; a group consisting of a maple, 
beech and oak would be harmonious, while one consisting of a Lombardy poplar, weeping 
willow, and fir would be perfectly incongruous, 

For single trees, where there is to be left sufficient space for their entire exposure, in a 
level or moderately hilly region, there is no tree in grace or beauty which can surpass the 
drooping elm. The oak and chestnut are among the largest and noblest of our trees, 
and cither of them may be taken for the central object of a group. The weeping willow 
appears best asa single tree, and in a level space. The spruce, hemlock, ash and beech 
from our common forests, all make beautiful shade trees. Among those that can be eas- 
ily procured, in some portions of the country, are the horse-chestnut, locust, and hicko- 
ry, the magnolia and the cottonwood of the Southern States, and the buckeye, syeamore, 
and black walnut ofthe West. The soft maple is especially valuable as an ornamental 
tree, on account of its red blossoms of early spring, its dense, green foliage of summer, 
and its beautiful dress of deep crimson after the first frost of autumn. But whatever are 
the trees selected the arrangement of them should be the subject of careful study. They 
should be planted singly, orin groups. Single trees should be such as have a graceful 
and beautiful outline, and convey to the mind the feeling of completeness. Groups 
should always be composed of one principal tree, larger and taller than the rest, with the 
others grouped around it as subordinates. Shrubs that are used for hedges should be 
planted in gracefully curved lines, so as to screen such fences and buildings as, exposed, 
would detract from the general beauty of the scene.’’ 

School grounds arranged in this manner would become great powers of refinement and 
influence for good. When trees are once planted, the winds,!the sun, and the rain nurture 
them, supplying their every want, and converting their puny stalks into giant forms, 


until 
“They stand mossy, and tall, and dark, 


Fit shrine for humble worshipper to hold 
Communion with his Maker.” 
But trees cannot grow in a day, neither are they more valuable [than those shrubs and 
flowers which are at once, and in such diversity of form and tint within our reach. Plant 
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trees, most certainly; and wherever they would be a beauty or a refreshment, let their 
roots begin to pierce the mould above which their branches may, year after year, wave 
with a fascination of grace and variety like which there is nothing else in nature. But 
while making provision for these more enduring and imposing improvements which must 
be the work of time, do not torget 

‘‘ That delicate forest flower, 

With scented breath, and look so like a smile,” 
which, 

*¢ Seems as it issues from the shapeless mould, 

An emanation of the indwelling life, 

A visible token of the upholding love, 

That are the soul of this wide universe.’’ 

In their influence over the feelings, to refine and soften the nature, to elevate the 
thought, and to imbue with that love of the beautiful which must always precede the 
practice of virtue, flowers have a value peculiar to themselves. Their gay colors attract 
the eye, their exquisite forms chain the observation, and with the odors exhaled from the 
scent chambers of drooping bell, or golden chalice, there comes a soul of piety, a sense 
of sweetness, a something that finds its way into the very recesses of the youthful nature, 
winning it to goodness and exalting it to beauty, 

‘¢ Ere it is aware.’? 

“It is my faith that every flower 

Enjoys the air it breathes.” 
And it is a faith founded no less on observation than philosophy that every child reflects, 
toa fearful extent, the spirit of its surroundings. Flowers are the most beautiful, the 
most suggestive, and the most available ornaments with which we can adorn the school 
premises. Let it be the business of parents and friends to supply the means, and a no 
less faithfully performed duty of teachers to see that the culture of flowers is not neglect- 
edin the embellishment of school-house grounds. 





For the Journal of Education. 

TeacneER, didst thou ever feel thyself worn and weary—thy best ef- 
forts counteracted—thy holiest motives misconstrued? What then wilt 
thou do? Oh! turn to thy Father in Heaven. He will see thee look up 
to Him. He will hear thee call, and His most gracious smile will fall on 
thee. Goto Him; remain with Him, and pour out thy soul; lean thy 
head upon His bosom, and He will fold thee in His arms, and bear thee 
to a safe harbor of peace.—Z. 





Prayer is the key that should open each day, and lock each night. 





It is calm waters alone, that reflect the heavens in their breast. 
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EXTRACTS FROM MY DIARY OF INSTITUTES. 
[ CONTINUED. | 
Prescott, Pierce County, September 21:— 

All in order here. Mr. Hatch and Dr. Maxon have been active, and 
things are well prepared. Flfad a tolerable good attendance Monday eve- 
ning, though not as largeas the place ought to afford for an educational 
meeting The preparations for the State Fair absorb the attention of 
many. Tlopes are entertained that this may prove the ‘‘ Banner County.”’ 
If as much interest were felt through the State in having good schools, as 
in getting premiums on good crops of wheat, or large squashes, our 
schools would be better. 

We have some fine Teachers here, and are glad to meet delegations 
from Minnesota. Our list reaches 40, most of whom are “live’’ teachers 
—evinced by their forming a large club for the Journal, We have here 
in the aggregate, 125 years of teaching experience. 


Portage City, September 24th :— 

A meeting of the Board of Regents prevented our being present at this 
place. We understand that something more than 40 teachers were in at- 
tendance, and that the interest increased until the adjournment, which 
took place Wednesday evening, partly because many of the teachers 
wished to attend the State Fair, and partly because of our finding it ut- 
terly impossible to get any one to continue in charge after Mr. Pradt left. 
Mr. Magoffin did good service, and might have gone through, but felt that 
“A prophet &e.” 

A strong desire was expressed for another session in the county, and 
future appointments will be made at a time when we shall be sure of the 
requisite help. We must have a large Institute in Columbia county next 
spring. 

Darlington, Lafayette Co., Oct. 4:— 

Owing to the severe rain on Monday, but few teachers came in until 
Tuesday evening. On our arrival at 11 o’clock, Tuesday, we found but 
two ‘“one, lorn schoolma’ms” in waiting, and but one “schoolmaster 
abroad,” This looked rather discouraging; but when the delegation 
from Platteville came in, we began to cheer up. Familiar faces do cheer 
one, when discouraged and in a land of strangers. Wednesday morning, 
the delegation from Mineral Point arrived, and this “drop filled the 
bucket.” We fell immediately to work with a glad heart, and found as 
good a body of teachers as we often meet. The three days were plea- 
santly spent in the Institute, and were made doubly pleasant by the un- 
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bounded hospitality and kindness of the citizens who entertained us.— 
But six teachers were in attendance from Lafayette county, and most of 
these reside in Darlington. 

The sociable on Fiiday evening, furnished by the hospitality of Gen. 
Worden and lady, was as sociable a sociable as we have ever attended. 
Happy hearts, cheerful faces, pithy sentiments and good music abounded. 

With such a spirit as pervades the people here, it is difficult to see 
why they have not a capital public school, and that they may soon be 
thus blessed is our sincere wish. 


Baraboo, Sauk Co., Oct. 8:— 

The Court House crowded on Monday evening by citizens and teachers, 
This speaks well. On Tuesday morning 120 names were enrolled, and 
we have had a glorious time. The citizens of Baraboo cheerfully sub- 
mit to the tax of entertaining us, although the conference and county 
fair have both drawn heavily upon their hospitalities. Both the lectures 
and day exercises are well attended, and there is much educational life 
visible. Efforts are being made to elevate the public schools, so that 
they may say to the private institutions, ‘move along up.” 

A political meeting on Wednesday evening drew off many of the citi- 
zens and a f:w the teachers. We are of the opinion that if one-half 
the money which will be expended in this political campaign were devot- 
ed to educational purposes—to building good school houses, educating 
-and hiring good teachers, purchasing libraries—the ‘‘ Dear Union” 
would be safer, and the ‘‘ Dear People’’ much happier and better. 

The soiree, under the auspices of the Library Association of the Bara- 
boo Collegiate Institute, passed off well; music, &c., all tine, and good 
-cheer abundant. Adjourned in due season, without the accompaniment 
-which is sometimes introduced. ‘The roll list reached one hundred and 


-thirty—so far, the largest of the series. 


Ripon, Fond du Lae Co., Oct. 1:— 

The Institute at Ripon, we are glad to learn, was well attended by 
teachers, and large numbers of the citizens were out at the evening lec- 
tures. Prof. J. C. Pickard had charge of the exercises, receiving assist- 
ance from Mr. Gaylord of Oshkosh, and Mr. Angear, of Berlin, and other 
teachers who were present. 

Lectures were delivered by Messrs. Gaylord, Craig, Crane, and Pea, 
body, upon subjects directly connected with our educational system; and 
the theory and practice of teaching received their full share of attention 
in the daily class exercises. The citizens were hospitable as usual, and 
did what they could to render the meeting pleasant and successful. Spe. 
cial praise is due to Mr. Bailey, principal of Brockway College, for his un- 
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tiring efforts in making preparations for the meeting, and in providing 
homes for those in attendance. We were sorry not to be at Ripon, but 
could not well leave Darlington. The ro!l list reached 90, 


Appleton, Outagamie Co, Oct. 8:— 

We could not be here, as the Baraboo Institute was at the same time. 
Mr. Pradt, editor of the Journat, had charge, assisted by Prof. J. C. 
Pickard. From our experience last year we expected a good Institute at 
Appleton, and are glad to Jearn, from Prof. Mason and others, that such 
was the case, Political meetings and the county fair interfered somewhat, 
but the session was extended to Saturday noon, to make up. As the 
members were mostly students in the University, the people were not 
severely taxed for hospitality, but were ready to entertain all who came. 
Prof. Pomeroy’s Normal Class, we learn, did good credit to their train- 
ing, and contributed very much to make the Institute a “live’’ working 
one. Besides lectures from Messrs. Pradt and Gaylord, a lively discus- 
sion was held one evening, on the co-education of the sexes. The young 
men generally voted affirmatively! but we haven’t heard how the ladies 
voted. We are thankful for the assistance rendered by Prof Pomeroy 
and Mr. Gaylord, and various teachers and students. Mr. Davies, of the 
Junior Class of the University, read, as we learn, a fine essay. We hope 
to see some of the members at Oshkosh. Number present, 76, 


New London, Waupaca Co., Oct. 18:— 

After a pleasant, though somewhat protracted, ride up the river, felt 
glad to have the tedium breken by the bustle attendant upon the disem- 
barking of school masters and ma’ams, and the assigning of places of 
abode to them. Arrangements were well made, and the session com- 
menced at 9 o’clock on Tuesday, in good earnest. The lecture on Mon- 
day was also well attended. Some of the teachers came together, ex- 
pecting but a two day’s session, and others felt obliged to leave on 
Thursday to attend a “ Union Meeting,’’ (not political,) at Weyauwega. 
So it was decided to adjourn after the lecture on Wednesday evening. 
Essays were read during the session by Miss Julia Shipley—Subject: 
“Change;”’ by Miss R. R. Bosworth—subject: “Religious Instruction;” 
and by Melzar Parker—subject: ‘‘The Philosophical Study of our Lan- 
guage.” All were good. 

On Thursday morning, as the boat did not arrive, an informal session 
was held at the hotel. ‘The subject of Physical Exercise coming up, a 
class drill was had in the way of a foot-race, in which friend Potter led 
by several lengths. 

There are two capital hotels here, and what is better, they appreciate 
schools enough to open their doors and entertain teachers free of charge, 
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which is not done in every case. Long live the Hosts and Hostesses of 
the Angear and New London Houses, 

A strong desire is felt in this county for a two week’s session next 
Spring, at Weyawega. I think we must have it, if too many “union 


’ 


mectings”’ are not held between now and then, 





SURBRINTENDENT’S DEPARTMENT. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Leaving Milwaukee at 5.15 P. M., August 2, (the second day of the 
session of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, ) in company with 
several Chicago Teachers, we were borne with the usual speed and safety 
of the Milwaukce & Chicago R. R., to Chicago in time for a good supper 
at the Metropolitan Hotel before the departure of the Night Express up- 
on the Michigan Southern R. R. An agreeable companion, Mr. Stratton 
of Bryant & Stratton’s Commercial Colleges, and a comfortable berth in 
the sleeping car made the journey to Cleveland very short and pleasant. 
Necessary delay of a few hours gave a good opportunity to visit some of 
the school buildings of the city, (the schools were not in session). At 
the High School building I had the pleasure of meeting the gentlemanly 
City Superintendent, Hon. Anprew J. True, and several of the Teach- 
ers of the city. From Mr. True I gathered very much useful informa- 
tion relative to the school system of Ohio; as also from Mr. Ingersoll, 
formerly Principal of the High School. Nor would I forget to mention 
in this connection a very intelligent gentleman, a traveling companion of 
the day previous, who is the City Superintendent of Columbus, Ohio.— 
The school buildings of Cleveland are attractive, but in no sense superior 
to those of our own cities. The high school building lacks play ground, 
but this want is in part atoned for by the finely shaded street upon which 
it stands. Six o'clock, P. M., Friday, found me on the way to Pitts- 
burg. The delightful scenery of the latter half of the route, rendered more 
charming by ever-changing light and shade, as the moon struggled with 
the clouds for supremacy, drove all sleep from eyes, though I was furnish- 
ed with the best of berths in an excellent sleeping car. 

Daylight dawned upon me Saturday morning while nearing the Alle- 
ghanies upon the Pennsylvania Central R. R. The mountain scenery 
must be seen and felt to be appreciated. Its grandeur is of that peculiar 
kind which attracts the beholder and furnishes fresh delight at each suc- 
cessive view. It contrasted strangely with the calm beauty everywhere 
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presenting itself during the afternoon ride from Harrisburg to Phila- 
delphia. 

A short ride across the city of parks and parallelograms, brought me to 
the depot of the notable Cambden & Amboy R. R. Anxiously did I 
count the minutes through the sandy State, till I was landed in the midst 
of a heavy thunder shower at Elizabeth, the place where my family had 
passed the summer, and which of course presented peculiar attractions to 
me as a place of rest for a few days. Since my former visit, Elizabeth 
has made good advance in the cause of popular education, and now boasts 
as attractive public school houses as are to be found in any city of the 
West. So has the whole State progressed. 

A short stay, and away “Down East,” passing on rapidly through 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Maine. August 21st, just 30 years 
from the day when a band of energetic Teachers met in Boston for the 
formation of the American InsstituTE oF InsTRUCTION, found me in the 
same city an attendant upon its Thirty-First Annual Session. After an 
absence of 17 years the Institute had returned to the city of its nativity, 
and was warmly welcomed by Mayor Lincoln, in a speech alike creditable 
to himself and the city which he represented. D. B. Hager, President 
of the Institute, replied to Mayor Lincoln in a very neat neat and im- 
pressive manner. ‘The Institute was then called to order, and after prayer 
the opening address was delivered by the President. Ile took for his 
theme ‘‘ I'he History of the American Institute of Instruction.’’ Into 
the warp of dry detail was woven enough of the woof of genuine humor 
to make the whole attractive. 

Following this address was a discussion upon the matter of Physical 
Education, which was continued from day to day ina very practical man- 
ner, interspersed with calisthenic and gymnastic exercises, under direc- 
tion of Dr. Dio Lewis of Boston. The time devoted to thie subjeet could 
not have been more properly employed. ‘The exercises introduced by Dr. 
L., were such as can be readily introduced into any school. Dr. Lewis 
carried the hearts of his audience with him in all that he said and did. 
His peculiar system of physical training with light weights and rapid mo- 
tions met with some spirited opposition frm the slow moving flour barre, 
lifters. 

Addresses were delivered during the session of the Institute by Pres’- 
dent Felton of Ifarvard University, upon ‘‘The present state of educa 
tion in Greece;’? by Prof. E. L. Youmans, of New York, upon “The 
Masquerade of the Elements;” by Prof. Angell, of Brown University, 
upon “The relation of Education to Labor;” by Hon. T. S. Gillette, 
formerly U. S. Senator from Conn., upon ‘‘ The Teachers’ Work and Re- 
sponsibility;” by M. T. Brown, Esq., Supt. of Schools, Toledo, Ohio, 
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upon ‘The necessity of general Education to a free country; and by 
Rey. A. H. Quint, of Mass., upon “ The province of State Legislasion in 
regard to Education.” All the Addresses were of a practical character, 
especially those of Messrs. Brown and Quint. Mr. Brown spoke very 
eloquently upon the dangers threatening our free school system. His 
whole address commended itself to the hearts of all lovers of sound learn- 
ing. A pamphlet edition of this address is to be published by order of 
the American Institute. 

A somewhat lengthy discussion was had upon the question “ How far 
does purely intellectual education tend to promote good morals? The 
question was laid upon the table without any expression of the Institute. 

The death of Father Pierce, one of the fathers of the Normal School 
system of Massachusetts was announced, and very touching allusions to 
a veteran co-worker with 





his memory were made by Rev. Mr. —— 
Father Pierce, and by Gov. Banks. 

The subject of the proposed statue Horace Mann was presented by 
ex-Goy. Boutwell, of Mass., in a very forcible manner. 

The most attractive feature of the meeting was the exercise of Thurs- 
day evening of the session, when States were called upon by their repre- 
sentatives for short speeches touching their educational position. 

The following States were represented as follows: 

Maine.—Ilon E. P. Weston, Supt. Pub. Instruction. 

Massachusetts.—By Gov. Boutwell, See’y Board of Education. 

Connecticut.—By Hon. D. N. Camp, Supt. Pub. Inst. 

Rhode Island.—By 8. G. Green, of Providence. 

New York.—By E. Buckley, of Brooklyn. 

Pennsylvania.—-By Won. Thomas Burrowes, State Supt. Pub. Inst. 

New Jersey.—By N. T. Phelps, of State Normal School. 

Maryland.—By Rev. Dr. MecJillton, of Baltimore. 

North Carolina.—By Father ————, a veteran Teacher 

South Curolina,—By Mr. Sawyer, of Charleston. 

Kentucky.—By B. M. L. Patten, Principal Blind Asylum. 

Ohio.—By M. T. Brown, Supt. Schools, Toledo. 

Michigar.—By Hon. Ira Mayhew, late State Supt. 

Wisconsin.—By J. L. Pickard, State Supt. Pub. Inst. 

Iowa.—By Rev. Mr. Torke, Iowa City. 

Missouri.—By R. Edwards, St. Louis Normal School. 

Kunsits.—By Mr. Edwards, Principal Reform School. 

California.—By J. C. Pelton, San Francisco. 

The main object of my visit to the East was accomplished in the facili- 
ties this meeting afforded for conference with educational men from a ma- 


jority of the States of the Union. The citizens of Boston did nobly in 
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furnishing entertainment of a social character for the three thousand mem- 
bers of the Institute. Tuesday evening they were favored with a concert 
by Gillman’s Band. Friday forenoon was spent in visiting the Atheneum 
and other places of interest in the city, while the afternoon was given up 
to a bountiful entertainment provided by the City at their large Music 
Hall. 

During the few days passed at the paternal mansion in Maine, I had a 
good opportunity to visit schools of different grades. The schools of that 
State are certainly not in advance of our own. 

After an absence of fifteen years, I could not resist the temptation to 
spend a week in rambling among the White Hills of N. TJ. Found at 
North Conway, the landlord and landlady whose society I enjoyed 15 
years ago. The old house still stands, but completely overshadowed by 
the capacious hotel recently erected. Hundreds of denizens of the city 
find this village a most delightful summer retreat. I have yct to find a 
lovelier spot or a pleasanter home than with S. W. Thompson of the 
Kiarsarge Ifouse. The view from Mt. Kiarsarge is not as extensive as 
from Mt. Washington, but far more satisfactory, and no tourist should 
visit the White Mountains without spending a part of his time at North 
Conway. 

Upon my return to the West by the Grand Trunk Railway from Port- 
land to Detroit, the School systems of the Canadas were made my study. 

At Montreal { had a pleasant interview with Hon. F. J. Chevean, Supt. 
Schools for Lower Canada, Dr. Dawson, of McGill University and with 
the Principals of two of the three Normal Schools of that Province. The 
Public School System of Lower Canada is yet in its infancy. Its advo- 
cates have much to contend with on the part of those who favor Parochial 
Schools. The schools established are still practically to a very great ex- 
tent under control of church organizations. The Superintendent is a man 
of enlarged views and an energetic worker. Montreal presents many at- 
tractive features to a visitor, but educationally does not yet compare with 
Toronto, where I found much to admire in the Normal School Building, 
with it galleries of statuary and paintings—its magnificent library and its 
large collection of apparatus and maps—its beautiful grounds so taste- 
fully laid out and so neatly kept. In the University of Toronto, where 
the very goddess of neatness and order seemed to have her seat, with the 
nicest collection in Natural History I have seen, though not the largest 
—in King’s College and in the Lunatic Asylum—in all the educational 
institutions of Toronto, direct reference is had to the education of the 
taste of pupils, a thing too much overlooked in our own country. With 
Dr. Ryerson, Supt. Pub. Inst. for Lower Canada, and with his deputy, 
I had several yery pleasant and profitable intevriews. The details of 
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their library system sp<cially interested me. The facilities affurded the 
pupils of the Normal School of Upper Canada are certainly not surpass- 
ed upon this continent. Leaving Toronto at 11 o’clock, A M., Monday, 
I found myself after a good night’s rest upon the Michigan Central R. R. 
safely landed at Madison, at 3.40 P. M. Tuesday, by the Chicago and N. 
W. and M. & M.R.R. 


During this journey I have had the opportunity of becoming acquaint- 
ed more or less with the practical workings of the school systems of more 
than half of the States of our Union and of the Canadas. ‘The results of 
this observation I shall hope to make use of in preparing the forthcoming 
Report from the department of Public Instruction. 


SECOND APPORTIONMENT OF 1860. 


It will be remembered that, by an act of the last legislature, a second 
apportionment of school moneys is to be made in December next, provi- 
ded the sum of $40,000 be in the treasury, subject to apportionment. 
By the report of the State Treasurer, it appears that there was in the 
treasury, October Ist, subject to apportionment, about $33,009, which 
will probably be increased to $40,000 before the time for apportionment. 
This will give not less than 14 cents per scholar; making the whole ap- 
portionment for the year, 64 cents per scholar, or about the same as that 
of the year previous. 

This apportionment will be made upon the basis of last spring’s appor- 
tionment, and Superintendents will distribute upon the same basis. 

The amount of tax, to be levied by the county board upon each town, 
must be half the sum received at both apportionments, and not half that 
of last March, alone. 

The apportionment for next year will not be made till June, acco ding 
to a change in the law, made last winter. 


LOCATING SCHOOL HOUSE SITES. 


From communications received by this Department, it appears that the 
law of last winter, relative to locating school house sites, is misunder- 
stood. It was designed merely to apply to cases in which a desirable site 
could not otherwise be obtained by the district. It need not be resorted 
to when a desirable site can be purchased by the officers of the district. 
It was designed to have the same effect as the law authorizing the loca- 
tion of highways and railroads, when the right of way cannot be pur- 
ehased. 
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To the Town Superintendents who have so promptly filled and returned 
the extra blanks sent them from this office, I would in this manner ten- 
der my thanks. Those who have not yet sent in their blanks filled, will 
confer a favor by doing so as early as possible. From these reports I 
hope to gather much useful information, that shall be made of service to 
the cause of popular education. 


On the next page will be found statistics relative to the schools of our 
cities, which are working under aspecial charter. With one or two exceptions 
they are all obtained from the school officers of the several cities by per- 
sonal conference. The tables may not be absolutely correct, but as the 
same basis of calculation has been assumed in all the cases, they may be 
relied upon as relatively correct, and thus one of the main objects in view 
in the preparation of tables is attained. The results will doubtless differ 
from reports made up at home, because made upon a different basis. 
Especially will this be true in relation to the expenses of the schools. 
In the Milwaukee High Schools two teachers were reported as emy loyed, 
who may have given instruction in other schools also, If this be the 
case the expenses of the High Schools would be diminished perhaps 15 
per cent., while the expenses of the other schools would be relatively in- 
creased, 

In most of the cities also more or less time of the Principal is given to 
work outside of the High School. In proportion to the time thus spent 
will the real expense of the High School be diminished, and that of the 
other schools relatively increased. In some cases also the Principal has 
charge of a Normal class which diminishes the actual cost of the school 
to the city in proportion to the amount drawn from the Normal Fund. 
This has not been taken into the account in my calculations, I have 
taken taken simply teachers’ wages as the expense of the schools. Inci- 
dental expenses are not included. They will be relatively about the same 
as teachers’ wages and will increase the expenses about 25 per cent, 

The average wages of male teachers can only be judged correctly by 
comparing that column with the column of number of male teachers, 
The average wages of Principals of High Schools would not show so 
great a difference, 

The expenses can only be correctly estimated by comparison with re- 
sults attained as seen in columns of per centage of attendance, A com- 
parison of two last columns will show the condition of cities as to per 
centage of scholars drawing public money, who are found in the schools. 
Those which are the nearest alike have the largest per centage, 

The estimates are made upon six months of the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1860, J. L. PICKARD, 

State Supt. Pub. Inst. 
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MATHEMATIGAL DEPARTMENT, 





CONDUCTED BY T. D. CORYELL, A. M., OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


© —= 





Will our correspondents, who have heretofore failed to give us their full 
address, hereafter take the trouble to insert the names of the county and 
state? There are several of them whose respective localities we should 
be happy to know a little more definitely, than can be determined from 
the name of the post office. 

We shall publish what we regard the best solutions sent us, in the see- 
ond number after the publication of the problems to which they belong. 
This arrangement will, we trust, prove acceptable to those living in the 
remoter parts of the State, who might be unable to send us solutions of 
problems in one number, before we should have our “ copy’’ to make out 
for the next. 

In numbering problems, the abbreviation No. will hereafter be omitted. 
This will distinguish the old from the new series. 

We commend the following discussion: 

Suppose A owes me $100, due in 3 months, and $100, due in 9 months; 
and he gives me his note for $200, to balance the account. If money 
is worth 7 per cent., how long must this noterun that I may neither gain 
nor lose by the operation? ‘The answer to be correct to the decimal of a 
day. 

Solu‘ion.—The present worth of $100 due in 3 months—$98.2801 

“cc “cc cc 9 “cc 95,0119 
Therefore, the present worth of the note, is $193,292. The interest to 
accrue on the note is $200—$193,292=$6,708. Regarding the present 
worth of the note as a principal, we have the principal, interest, and rate 
per cent., to find the time. The time is 0,4958 of a year, or 5 months, 
28,49 days. 

The common rule gives 6 months. But this is erroneous; for since 
the payment of the first $100 is delayed 3 months, I lose its interest for 
3 months; but on the other hand, I receive the second $100, 3 months 
before it is due, and hence gain the discount on $100, for3 months. But 
the discount on any sum for a given rate and time, is always less than 
the interest of that sum, for the same rate and time. Hence, the com. 
mon rule is not just. The creditor is a loser by it. 

A. W. Wuircom. 
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Problem 6.—It is required to find the distance from the center of 
gravity of a given triangle to the center of its inscribed circle. 
Leroy Camxbenr, 
Problem 7.—Required the maximum area that can be enclosed by the 


four straight lines a, }, aand d. Jas. M. Incatts, 


Protlem 8.—Required the best arithmetical explanation of the rule 
for casting out the 11’s, [elevens. ] 





INSTITUTES FOR NOVEMBER. 


Eau Claire, Eau Claire County, (two weeks, ) November 5 
Durand, Pepin ee NS 
Liberty, Kenosha“ ee 19 
Oshkosh, Winnebago ‘ fe 26 
Please bring 4th Readers, slate , writing-paper and pencils, 

Noy, 1. C. H. ALLEN. 





EDITORIAL MISGBROLANY, 


eg 
THIS NUMBER. 

The unusual but very accaptable amount of matter in the Superintendent's De- 
partment this month, has unexpectedly excluded much that we had to say, till 
next month, The Mathematical Department is also put on short allowance. 
Among things omitted, are some remarks upon our present defective system of 
School Supervision,—and upon Lawrence University, which we had the pleasure 
of visiting not long since. We commend our readers to the articles of cur several 
contributors especially Mr. Pickard’s Notes of Travel, as more tian making up 
our deficiencies. 


Some iuteresting s'atistics of Racine schools are also in type, but must wait. 


Wuenre ARE OuR Contributors ?—The Ladies and Gentleman composing the 
Editoriai Committee named on the cover of the Jourual, do not so far, furnish us 
with as many communications as we hoped, and were led to expect, by their vol- 
untary resolution when appointed. We shall have room always for all they wi.l 
write, and hope they will not oblige us to go to sources outside of the State to 
fill up our pages. We have heard as yet only from Messrs. Gray and ALLEY, 
and Mrs. ZoLLER. Mr. Gray's article, touching the Annual School Meeting, un- 
fortunately canie to haxd too late for its temporal purpose. We shall however 


yet make some use of it perhaps. Mr. ALLEN gives us a second article this 
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month from his Diary, and Mrs, Zoller a short paragraph, in addition to her 
Essay. 

We do not wish others than the Editorial Committee however, to suppose that 
we do not desire communications from them On the contrary, we would be glad 
to have them fill the Journal monthly. We are surprised that the teachers of 
the State write so little for their Educational Organ. 

Mr. Hunt, (whose article in this number was in type for last month, but was 
crowded out by other matter,) promises to be a steady contributor. Witha few 
more as ready to write, we should never be in want of original articles. 


Movements AMONG TeacHers —J. G. McKindley, Esq., does not accept the 
Principalship of the Union School of Niles, Michigan, as was announced, but 
the post of Cashier in the bank of Kenosha. 

Mr. A. MARKHAM, late Principal of the Seventh Ward School in Milwaukee 
has accepted the above place at Niles. 

Mr. L. Strong, late of Kenosha, has taken charge of the above place in Mil- 
waukee. 

Miss Saran A. CHAMBERLAIN, of Hartford, Conn., a graduate of the Cen- 
necticut State Normal School, and forme:ly a teacher in New Britain, Conn., has 
accepted the appointment ot Assistant in our High School —Racine Advocete. 

Mr. R. R. GASKILL, takes charge of the Union School at Waupun. 

Mr. H. P. Brown predecessor of Mr. Gaskill, takes charge of the Public 
Schools at Ripon. 

Mr. N. G. Harvey, late Principal at Teaver Dam, takes a situation, we under- 
stand, in Warren, Il. 

Mr. SYLVESTER Corset has closed his connection with the school at Plainville, 
on which occasion a pleasant pic-nie took place. The Independent speaks in very 
high terms of Mr. Corbet, as a teacher and a citizen. 

Ar the Annual School Meeting in Burlington village, (Racine county) the 
District elected a new Board, and instructed them not to continue the Union 
School after that date. So the children as well as teachers are turned into the 
street! But the tide will turn. 

P. S. Mr. Locxwoop, late Principal at B , has opened a flourishin Select School. 

Beware OF Tosacco.—Tobacco ruins thousands; when used by boys and 
youth, it induces dangerous precocity; stimulates the passions; creates an un- 
natural thirst, and often leads to tippling; softens and weakens the bones; in- 
jures the brain, the spinal marrow and the whole nervous system. A youth who 
becomes early addicted to the free use of tobacco in any form, is never known to 
make a man of much energy of character, and generally lacks physical and mus- 
cular stamina, as well as mental energy. Beware then, boys, of tobacco! 


THE new State Normal University building at Bloomington, (Ill.) is completed, 
and the Fall Term of the school commenced Sept. 17. 
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BOOK TAGLE. 





BROOK’S FIRST LESSONS IN LATIN.—A. S. Barnes & Burr, 

Pres. Brooks’ labors in the preparation of text-books are well and favorably known.-- 
This little book for beginners in Latin, we have used successfully in teaching, aud the 
present edition is very neat and attractive as well as carefully revised. It is designed to 
introduce the Listoria Sacra, an improved edition of which has also been prepared by Dr, 


Brooks. 


WILLARD'S UNITED STATES.--A. 8. Barnes & Burr. 








This is a new and enlarged edition of Mrs, Willard’s well-known and popular school | 


manual of the history of our country, bringing our annals down to the exploits of Joha 

Brown. The high moral tone of the book is not the least of its recommendations. The 

style is attractive, and the narrative clear and judicious. We know from practical use, 

that it well adapted to the wants of schools. 

ASTRONOMY AND ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY ; with the use of the Globes. By 
EMMA WILLARD. A. «. Barnes & Burr, 

Mrs. Willard’s long and distinguished success in teaching, as well as her varied experi- 
ence in the preparation of text-books, may be supposed to qualify her ia an eminent de- 
gree to judge of the wants of schools in this respect. This little manual presents the 
subjects upon which it treats in a remarkably pleasing and ingenious manner, and must 
prove a favorite text-book for beginners in the sublime science of Astronomy. Ler com: 
Lination of the * three spherical systems,’ is a novel and happy thought, and with suit- 
able apparatus and a competent teacher, must aid very much in simplfiying the compre- 


hension of the many abstruse points connected with the subject, 


EATON’S NEW PRIMARY ARITIHMETIC.--Boston: Brown & Taggard. 

This little book completes the series of Arithmetics published by this enterprising firm. 
The Second Book is CoLBURN’s well-known production, Both Mr. Eaton and the publish- 
ers have, we think, shown good sense in adopting this book as a part of the series, instead 
of making an imitation of it. The PRIMARY Book prepared by Mr. Eaton, is not only a 
judicious introduction to Volburn, but is beautifully and substantially made, as a me- 
chanical work, and is very attractively illnstrated with suitable cuts. Besides simplify- 
ing the subject, and aiding the young pupil in his first efforts at comprehending the rela- 
tions of numbers, the illustrations make the study, usually dry, quite attractive. We 
rejoice to see such books issued, and shall be prepared to see this little work and imita- 
tions of it (which are sure to come) widely used. A work somewhat similar was prepared 
by Mr. Emerson a few years ago, and probably is still in use in some quarters. We have 
often wished to see something of the kind more generally diffused. 


WORCESTER’S COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY. Revised and enlarged. Boston: 
Swan, Brewer and Tileston. 

The advertisement of this work is in the present number, explains very fully its con- 
tents and character, Asa manual to be constantly used for ordinary purposes, it is an 
exceedingly convenient and judicious book. Very many persons would turn to a work of 
this kind, who would not go a ponderous quarto. It is especially suited to the desk of the 
pupil, the clerk, and the business man, and to all cases in short, where a rapid reference 
to the orthography, pronunciation or meaning of a word is desired. The various yocabu- 
laries and tables add much to the value of the compilation. 
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sANDER’S READERS, New Series, THOMPSON'S ARITIMWETICS, WELLS’ GRAM” 
MAR, WILLSON’S HISTORIES and ROBINSON’3 MATIEMALICS., Published 
by Ivison, Phinney & Co., N. Y., and sold by :. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 
(see advertisement.) ry 
Sanders’ Readers, notwithstanding the many new candidates for educational favor, 
still maintain their ground, as one of the most popular and widely used series. This is 
owing to their intrinsic merit. Thomson’s Arithmetics also are still preferred by many 
teachers, and have been long used and are widely recommended. Of Robinson’s Mathe - 
matical works, we have a very favorable impression and know them to be highly praised 


by professed mathematicians. We are not familiar with the Grammar and Iistories. 


{uz INDEPENDENT - ERIES OF OUTLINE, DESCRIPTIVE, PaHysICAL AND I[ISTORICAL Maps. By 
George chroeter, Chartographer of the American Geographical society. New York: 
P. Reid & Co., 209, Canal <t. 

The official position of the author of these Mapsshould be a guaranty of unusual fit- 
ness for the work. The maps, as we have observed, are uncommonly well executed, and 
are very strong and durable. The peculiar features of the series seem to be judicious 
improvements, especially the construction of the different maps on the same seale. In 
no department of geography have we observed so much error and inaccuracy to prevail 
among pupils and teachers, asin Comparative Geography--owing principally to erroneous 
impressions given in childhood, by the use of maps of varying scales, in the same book or 
series, The profiles are also an attractive and useful feature. We commend these maps 


tothe notice of teachers and school officers. (see advertisement on last page of cover.) 


SCHUYLER’S ARITHWETIC, Published by ¢heldon, New York, has been receiv- 


ed, and will be noticed next month. 


PERIODICALS. 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Edited by If. Barnarnp, LL.D. Pub- 
lished Quarterly, by F. RB. Perkins, Hartford, Conn., $4,00 a year. 

The Sept. No. of this sterling Educational Quarterly (which reached us too late for 
notice last month,) begins a new volume, and hence is a good number to begin a subserip- 
tion with. Persons wishing to examine the work, with a view of becaming subscribers, 
can obtain a specimen number, by forwarding 75 cents, and 12 cents to pre-pay the 
postage. 

The last number contains sixteen valuable articles as follows : 

1. Memoir of Rev, E. C. Wryzgs, D.D., L.L.D. (with portrait). 
Moral Education, by William Russell. 
The University. 
History of the University of Tubingen. 
Characteristics of the American College. 


FO D 


History of Harvard College. 
Echool of Mines at Freyburg, Saxony. 
Normal College at Battersea, England. 
Secondary Education in Saxony. 

10. Burgher School at Leipsic, Saxony. 

ll. Progress of Elementary Education in Scotland. 

12. Subjects and Methods of Early Education. 

3. Method and Examination. 

14. Oral Lessons on Real Objects. 

15, Lessons on Color. 

16. Book Notices. 

This Journal is not of a fugitive character, but the articles are all of permanent value, 
and the whole work, which is designed by Dr. Barnard to extend over a period of five 
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years, will form a rich Cyclopedia of Modern Educational Literature, in ten solid and 
compact octavo volumes, seven of which are now completed and ready, The memoirs of 
Pestalozzi, Raumer’s German Universities and Papers for the Teacher, are included in 
the work though also published separately. The secona volume of Papers for the Teacher 
is noticed below. 


PAPERS FOR THE TEACHER. Republished from Barnard’s American Journal ot 
Education, Second Series. F.C. Brownell, N. Y.; F. C. Perkins, Hartford ; Geo, 
Sherwood, Chicago, Price $1,00, in cloth. 


This Second Series of this valuable compilation is now ready. Those who were fortu- 
nate enough to get the First, will need no urging to procure the Second. For those 
teachers who cannot afford to take the Journal itself, these selections will prove ex- 
tremely useful. The annexed Table of Contents of the Second Series supersedes the 
necessity of further remark : 

TI. Antroduction. School-ITouses and their Equipment. 

11. Object Teaching, by Thos. Morrison, of the Training College, Glasgow. 

Ill. SpecimermNotes of Lessons, from various authors. 
IV. Gallery Training Lessons, by David Stow. 
V. Prize Schemes for the Encouragement of a Knowledge of Common Things among 
Teachers. 

VI. Necessity and Progress of Elementary Instruction in Economical Sciences. 

VIT. Teaching, with reference to Preventing Misery and Crime. 

VITI. Progress of Elementary Eeucation in Ireland, 
IX. Primary Education in the Model Infant School, Dublin. 

X. Organization of the National Schools, in Great Britain. 

Xl. Progress of Elementary Education in Scotland. 

XII. Early Educa tion, by Jas. Carrie, Edinburgh. 

XIIT. Method, by Jas. Morrison, of Glasgow. 

XIV. Lessons on Color. 

XV. Progress of Elementary Education in England. 

XVI. British and Foreign School Society. 

XVIL System of Instruction in the Model Primary Schools, of the above Socicty. 


LEWIS’ NEW GYMNA TIC? for Ladies, Gentlemen and Children, and Boston JouRNAL 
or PuysicaL Culture. Edited and published (Monthly) by Dio Lewis,M.D.  Bos- 
ton, $1,00 a year. 


We have received the first No. of this Journal--and it promises to be a capital thing. 
Dr. Lewis’ “ New Gymnasties,’’ with the report thereon, were the attractive feature of the 
exercises at last session of the American Institute of Instruction. We shall have more 
to say next month. In the mean time, we can heartily recommend all interested to send 
on the dollar, and try the New Journal. 


ARTHURS’ MAGAZINE, for November, This enterprising and popular Vonthly holds 
out rare inducements for the next volume. Nowis the time to make up clubs, 


ATLANTIC, for November. This number is about the best we have seen, The tone of 
this Magazine improves--grows more cosmopolitan and catholic, as its circle of contribu- 
tors widens. 


HARPER’S, for November. This is a capital number, and closes the yolume. This old 
and popular montly never Hags. For interesting and instructive family reading, it iz un- 
surpassed, 











